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HAWAIl-- 
New Star for the Flag? 


Two thousand miles off the California coast, on a cluster of 
small Pacific isles, a half million Americans think they have 
found a second Garden of Eden. 

Every year more than a hundred thousand other Americans 
drop in to check this claim. Clearly the word is spreading 
that Hawaii zs something of a paradise. 

But every year Hawaii's residents are also interested in 
something besides the praise of tourists. They want to see 
an end to what they call their “second-class” citizenship. They 
want their islands to become a full-fledged State. 

The Hawaiian Islands have been a part of the United States 
since 1898. Their inhabitants speak English, salute the stars 
and stripes, serve in our armed forces, and pay taxes to Uncle 
Sam. 

Yet they cannot vote for President. They have no repre- 
sentatives in the Senate. Their one Delegate in the House of 
Representatives can make speeches but has no vote. And their 
chief local officials and judges are appointed from Washing- 
ton. 

All this is because Hawaii is still a Territory and not a 
State. 

Back in 1763 American colonists on the Atlantic seaboard 
challenged King George III with the slogan, “No taxation 
without representation!” Hawaii's complaint today is some- 
what the same. But Hawaii's Americans don’t want inde- 
pendence. Nor do they seem to want tax exemption. On the 
contrary, they want to join up—to become a member of the 
Union on equal terms with the other states. 

They want a star in the flag for the Garden of Eden. 

How good is their claim to it? 

What sort of a place is this island group? 

How “close” to us is it, in every sense of the word? 

And how did we get involved with it, anyway? 

Geography. Look at a map of the Pacific. A third of the 
way across that vast ocean, just south of the Tropic of Cancer, 
is a string of islands stretching 1500 miles to the northwest. 
They are literally the crossroads of the Pacific. Shipping routes 
from our West Coast to both Australia and the Far East touch 
at Hawaii. So do routes from South America. Sailors from 
the Americas have stopped at this island outpost for nearly 
two centuries. 

The Hawaiian Islands are actually the summits of an enor- 

















mous underwater mountain range, belched up from a great 
fissure in the earth’s crust. Originally they were all volcanic. 
Even the thousand miles of rocks, reefs, and shoals which lie 
to the northwest of the eight larger islands like the tail of a 
Map and drawings by C. P. Meier comet are the remains of eroded mountains. 

But today only the newer of these mountain tops are 
inhabited. Together they make up the largest group of 
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islands in the central Pacific—6,423 square miles of land, 
or more territory than that of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
combined. 

And they also boast the highest peaks in the Central Pa- 
cific area. Indeed, Mauna Kea, Hawaii's 13,764-foot giant, 
can be said to be the highest mountain in the world. It rises 








from a great plain 18,000 feet below the sea and thus soars 
32,000 feet from its actual base. 

Technically, the Territory of Hawaii also covers the un- 
inhabited westerly islands as well as a coral atoll far to the 
south. Most of these reefs are an ornithologist’s paradise, 
and they were declared a bird sanctuary in 1909. One big 
exception is the Midway Island group which is under sep- 
arate management because of its vital importance as a cable 
station and air base. 

But when people speak of Hawaii they are usually referring 
to the eight major islands. That is where Hawaii's 551,537 
residents live. 

These are the islands, too, where the original Polynesian 
explorers landed and settled some fourteen hundred years ago. 

They called the biggest and easternmost island Hawaii — 
and so the archipelago got its name. It is the island of Hawaii 
which boasts the great Mauna Kea as well as the world’s 
largest active volcano, Mauna Loa. This island combines the 
grandeur of snow-capped mountains with tropical beaches 
and the weird lava formations of the Hawaii National Park. 
Its port of Hilo is the second city of the Territory. 

Across a 27-mile channel from Hawaii lies Maui, the sec- 
ond biggest island, which forms a close pattern of land dots 
with the smaller islands of Molokai, Lanai, and Kahoolawe. 

Maui’s extinct volcano, Haleakala, has the world’s largest 
crater, 20 miles in circumference, full of awesome reddish 
cinder cones some of which are nearly a thousand feet high. 
Nature blessed all these islands with fantastic rock formations 
and breath-taking views. 

Molokai is also mountainous, but it is sparsely populated. 
Lanai is a privately owned pineapple plantation with a model 
city in its interior. And Kahoolawe, the forbidding “Island of 
Death,” was once a penal colony and is now used only as a 
target for naval and air bombardment. 

It is the island of Oahu, with the territorial capital at Hon- 
olulu, which contains four-fifths of the Territory's people. 
Here you find many of the landmarks which history and pic- 
ture books have made famous — the naval base at Pearl Har- 
bor, the surf of Waikiki Beach, the jutting Gibraltar-like rock 
of Diamond Head, and the windswept Pali — the precipitous 
pass which connects one side of the island with the other. 

Honolulu is a commercial metropolis, a thriving port, and 
an international air station. It is also the home of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, with’over 7,000 students. The city itself, 
with a population of 292,179, is about the size of Rochester, 


The last two islands are separated from Oahu by a 63-mile 
channel. Kauai, the oldest and most disintegrated of these 
mountain summits, is also the lushest in vegetation. Time has 
eroded its rock, producing rivers, waterfalls, precipices, and a 
colorful canyon of vast proportions. Kauai is the fourth of 
the islands in terms of population, while neighboring Niihau 
is a privately owned sheep ranch once fabled as the original 
home of the Hawaiian fire goddess Pele. 


Climate. When we think of Hawaii, we think of coconut 
palms, surfboards, hula skirts, and Jeis —the flower garlands 
people wear around their necks. All these things mean sun. 
And Hawaii gets plenty of that. 

On the map these islands clearly lie in the same latitude as 
Havana, Cuba, and Calcutta, India. Considering this, what is 
surprising about Hawaii's climate is its relative coolness. 

Here is where the mountains come into the picture again. 
They serve to break up the face of the land and make for a 
great deal of diversity in temperature and humidity. This 
means, for instance, that the average rainfall at Honolulu can 
be 28 inches a year while four miles away (and a thousand 
feet higher) the average is 155 inches. 

Another thing that gives Honolulu a mean annual tempera- 
ture of 74.6 degrees is the prevailing northeast trade wind 
from cool ocean currents which breathes across the island 
chain. 

Such a climate sounds ideal for man and his agricultural 
needs. Sun, rainfall, and rich soils have made for a tremendous 
variety of flowers and plants— many of them unique to 
Hawaii. There are more than four hundred different kinds of 
ornamental trees. Hibiscus is the Territory's official flower. 
In a recent year the islands earned $1.5 million from market- 
ing its orchids. é 

The Territory's fruits read like a mouth-watering excerpt 
from a tropical gazetteer — coconut, breadfruit, banana, avo- 
cado, mango, papaya, guava, grape, and fig, to name a few. 
And one can’t overlook, of course, Hawaii's fabulous wealth 
in sugar cane and pineapples. 

History. What is man’s history in these islands? 

The question takes us back to about 500 A.D. Polynesia, 
on whose outer fringes the Hawaiian Islands lie, was the last 
habitable part of the globe to be occupied by man. Its orig- 
inal settlers were brown-skinned people of a mixed Aryan 
make-up from the continent of Asia. 

The Polynesians were insatiable sailors who traveled across 
the expanses of the south Pacific from Malaya by literally 
island-hopping in great sea-going canoes. 

For five hundred years these first Hawaiians lived in rela- 
tive peace and seclusion. They fished and gardened. They 
lived in wood-frame, thatched-roof houses with stone, mat- 
covered floors. They pounded the root of the taro plant into 
a paste called pot which they cooked as their main food. 

From the beginning, religion played a dominant part in 
their lives. They worshipped such gods as Kane, Kanaloa, 
Ku, and Lono. The life of the Hawaiians became increasingly 
regimented through complex religious tabus. As late as 1819 
women were put to death for eating bananas, coconuts, pork, 
turtles, or certain fish. 

But the Hawaiians had a lust for their life in the richness 
of sub-tropical nature. They made decorative use of the 
islands’ exotic flowers. They developed an expressive kind of 
dance, the Aula, which later shocked the missionaries of the 
19th century. They fashioned musical instruments and passed 








on folklore through chants and songs. They swam, boxed, 
wrestled, and competed in every form of athletic contest. 

The first recorded discovery of Hawaii by the outside world 
did not come until a January day in 1778, when Captain 
James Cook, an Englishman searching for a passage through 
America to the Atlantic, sighted the islands of Oahu and 
Kauai. 


The natives who greeted Cook and exchanged food for iron 
nails were certain that he was the god Lono. His reception 
was jubilant, and he made friends with the island chieftains. 
Unfortunately Cook’s return visit the next year was marred 
by a misunderstanding with islanders during one landing ex- 
pedition, and in the ensuing foray he was killed. 

Cook's visits coincided with the rise of a native leader 
named Kamehameha, who learned much from the ways of the 
white men. 

Oppressive political and religious rule had brought much 
bloodshed and civil war in the preceding decades. It was 
Kamehameha — “The Lonely One” — who gradually emerged 
as Hawaii's first great unifier and brought order out of chaos. 

Hawaii's tough old king was able to do this despite a large 
influx of foreign influence in the wake of Captain Cook's 
discovery. Foreign influence was not necessarily good influ- 
ence. Whaling vessels and trading ships soon began to make 
the islands a regular port of call for provisioning. They 
brought with them the multiple scourge of disease, pirates, 
convicts, and firearms. Still, Kamehameha more than held his 
own against the men of the West. 

Hawaii's history in the 19th century is just what one would 
expect of such a busy crossroads. Thousands of people of 
every race and nationality passed through it. First came the 
whalers and fur traders. Later came the sandalwood shippers 
— who rapidly depleted the islands of their supply — and the 
missionaries. Later still came imported laborers from Europe 
and Asia to work in the sugar and pineapple fields. 

Many stayed briefly, some much longer. One of the world’s 
most homogeneous populations was destined to become the 
Pacific's most diversified melting pot. 

A crossroads could hardly escape political importance. The 
result was inevitable: Hawaii's independence was threat- 
ened successively by the Spanish, the Russians, the British, 
and the French. Meanwhile, America’s involvement deepened 
as we began to look westward and follow what seemed to be 
our “manifest destiny.” 


Against such a background of turmoil the first Kameha- 
meha and his successors fashioned a surprisingly stable island 
state. They did this sometimes through the aid and advice of 
trusted foreign assistants, most of them Americans. Some- 
times, less successfully, they did it through anti-foreignism 
and an attempted return to traditional Hawaiian ways. 

Meanwhile, great changes were taking place in the once 
guiet and isolated islands. One of the century's most im- 
portant dates was 1820, when the first shipload of Congre- 
gational missionaries from New England arrived. 

Their imprint was great. Within two years they had set 
the Hawaiian language in writing for the first time in history. 
In the 1830’s the Bible was translated, and the islands ex- 
perienced a religious “revival.” Significantly, the first convert 
was Kamehameha’s head queen herself. 

The missionaries found Hawaii a fertile field and soon 
stimulated public education through mission schoois —a tra- 
dition which has given Hawaii today one of the nation’s finest 
school systems. 

The effect of the missionaries on the government itself was 
probably greatest of all. The Hawaiian kings persuaded sev- 
eral able Americans to detach themselves from the mission 
and become government advisors. One key result was a 
Declaration of Rights and an Edict of Toleration, both issued 
by Kamehameha III in 1839, and the island's first constitu- 
tion in 1840 — modeled on American democratic precedents. 

These first steps towards revolutionizing the Hawaiian gov- 
ernment were followed by much activity in the next fourteen 
years. New law codes for the islands were carefully compiled, 
and in 1852 a more up-to-date constitution was promulgated. 
The liberal revolution, in fact, went so far and so fast under 
Kamehameha III and his American advisors that a treaty of 
annexation to the United States fell through only because of 
the King’s death in 1854. 


In the 1870's Hawaii concluded a trade treaty with the 
American mainland which made the islands’ economy very 
much geared to the American market. A decade later a new 
treaty gave the U.S. exclusive rights to the use of Pearl Har- 
bor as a naval coaling and repair station. 

It was the attempt by King Kalakaua and his sister and 
successor, Queen Liliuokalani, to re-establish an absolute mon- 
archy which caused some descendants of the missionaries, 
banded together as a “Committee of Safety,” to depose the 
Queen in 1893 with the help of a U.S. military force. Then 
they applied for outright annexation to the mainland. 

When President Cleveland learned that the “revolution” 
had been something of a put-up job, he withdrew the annex- 
ation treaty prepared under his predecessor. Thereupon Ha- 
waii declared itself a Republic under the presidency of San- 
ford B. Dole. 

Not until the Republicans returned to power in 1897 was 
Dole’s renewed offer accepted by President McKinley, who 
defended the annexation by bluntly asserting, “It is manifest 
destiny.” On August 12, 1898, Hawaii became a part of the 





United States by joint resolution of the Congress. And in 
1900 it was officially organized as the Territory of Hawaii 
under Governor Dole. 


Population. Polynesians and missionaries were the only 
two elements in Hawaii's expanding population during the 
19th century. Today their descendants are so mixed in with 
a score of other peoples that it is possible to find forty to 
fifty races or interracial mixtures represented in some Ha- 
waiian schools. 

How did all these people get there? Mainly, it seems, as a 
result of conscious attempts by plantation owners to find men 
to work in the sugar cane and pineapple fields. Sugar cultiva- 
tion got under way on a large-scale basis as early as 1835. 
By 1859 plantation owners were interested in introducing a 
new labor force. They tried all sorts of experimental immi- 
gration schemes. From each new group a good many stayed, 
and their descendants make up a large part of the Hawaiian 
Americans of today. 

They live together in an extraordinary degree of harmony. 
The Territory’s largest racial group is the 37 percent who are 
U. S. citizens of Japanese ancestry. The so-called white Cau- 
casian group has risen from 17 percent in 1900 to 23 percent 
in 1950. Other racial blocs are the native Hawaiians (17 
percent), the Filipinos (12 percent), and the Chinese (6 per- 
cent). 

Through various instruments —the English language, fine 
schools, a commonly shared history and future — these people 
of every race and color have all become Americans — 84 
percent of them by birth, much as millions of children of 
immigrants from all parts of the world have become Ameri- 
cans throughout the mainland. They buy American cars from 
Detroit, they wear American clothes from New York and 
Los Angeles. They go to American movies and read Ameri- 
can books. 

Furthermore, they fight in American wars. In World War 
I, for example, the record of Hawaii’s American troops had 
been first rate. But it took World War II and the Korean 
War to offer the most vivid proof of Hawaii's devotion to the 
common cause of the 48 states. 





America’s participation in World War II began in Ha- 
waii’s front yard — with the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
If there was to be a time for Hawaii's citizens of Japanese 
descent to show their disloyalty, this would be it. The Army 
and Navy imposed strict martial law, and Hawaii's Japanese- 
Americans, under heavy suspicion, received some pretty harsh 
treatment despite their citizenship. 

Yet after the war U.S. authorities had to admit that “not 
a single act of sabotage was committed by any resident of 
Hawaii before, during, or after the attack on Pearl Harbor.” 
Furthermore, the war record of the Japanese-American sol- 
diers — the “Nisei” — was phenomenal. The 100th Infantry 
Battalion and the 442nd Combat Team fought with great 
heroism —and appalling casualties— first in Italy, then in 
France. 

When the Nisei soldiers got back to America, the 100th 
Infantry Battalion had become the most decorated unit of its 
size in American military history. The President, reviewing 
the great victory parade at Washington, had this to say to 
the survivors of both Nisei outfits: “You are now on your 
way home. You fought not only the enemy, but you fought 
prejudice — and you have won.” 

Later, during the Korean War, the Army's Chief of Staff, 
General J. Lawton Collins, was moved to comment that “the 
splendid part played by Hawaii in the Korean War is entirely 
in keeping with the distinguished record it established in 
World War IL.” 


Industries. It is not surprising, with its luxuriant plant 
life, that Hawaii is something of an agricultural gold mine. 
Nor is it surprising that some of the more canny American 
missionaries soon changed vocations and headed for the life 
of the plantation owner. A gentle climate and shrewd man- 
agement have established the unchallenged supremacy of two 
of Hawaii's agricultural industries — sugar and pineapples. 

Sugar boomed first. Unlike pineapples, there was no need 
to create a mainland market. It was already there. Sugar has 
led the field ever since, with its first great rise after the rec- 
iprocity treaty of 1876. Today Hawaii's average sugar yield 
is 7/4 tons per acre —the highest in the world. In 1957 the 
islands produced over a million tons, earning the whopping 
total of $148.5 million from all the products of the sugar 
cane. 

For sugar, as well as most other products, the mainland is 
by far Hawaii's best customer. Sugar is a big business in 
every sense. It requires a great deal of heavy machinery and 
an intricate system of irrigation. Nor is much cane wasted. 
The fibrous residue of the stalks — bagasse — is used both as 
fuel for the sugar factories, as the basis of a kind of wallboard, 
and as chicken feed. 

The Territory's second great source of wealth is the pine- 
apple industry, with an annual crop worth well over a hun- 
dred million. 


For some years Hawaii's third great industry has been the 
tourist business. In 1956, however, tourism was displaced, 
appropriately, by a thriving construction industry worth more 
than $94 million. The appropriateness comes from the fact 


that one major item of construction has been hotels and 
houses to accommodate the rising tourist tide. 

Other contributors to Hawaii's annual income are such 
products as coffee, fruit, nuts, and vegetables, and livestock 
and poultry products. 

Against such a background, it is no wonder that Hawaii is 
a billion-dollar enterprise, that its per capita personal income 
compares favorably with that of the states, and that Hawaiians 
pay more than one hundred and fifty million dollars annually 
in taxes to the U. S. Government. As a Congressional commit- 
tee report commented in 1955, “These figures make it plain 
that, as a business associate, the 48 States could take in no 
more responsible partner than Hawaii.” 

Transport and Communications. The air age has trans- 
formed Hawaii in more ways than one. In the 19th century 
Honolulu was twenty days from San Francisco, 146 days from 
New York. 

Today the plane trip from the West Coast takes 71 hours, 
and air travel has been boosted 50 percent by the inaugura- 
tion of tourist fares. 

Honolulu’s International Airport has become to airlines 
what Honolulu’s port has long been to shipping. In 1955 it 
was the tenth busiest airport in the nation. Seven international 
airlines connect it with the mainland, Canada, Australia, and 
the Far East. And four more lines fly among all fifteen of the 
archipelago's airports on inter-island service. 

Airplanes may have cut into the passenger liner traffic be- 
tween Hawaii and the West Coast. But the freight volume 
carried by the many steamship lines which regularly stop at 
Hawaii increases every year. Trans-Pacific steamers to the 
Orient and the South Seas make Honolulu a steady port of 
call. 

As for communications, the islands are much like any other 
American state. Last year they supported seven daily news- 
papers and fourteen weeklies; fourteen commercial radio sta- 
tions and one non-commercial one; and three TV stations at 
Honolulu, with three satellite stations on other islands. 

The Statehood Question. The first petition to change 
the Territory into a State was sent to Congress in 1903 after 
passage by both the upper and lower chambers of the Legis- 
lature of Hawaii. 

Ever since, Hawaii has been knocking at the door that leads 
to statehood. 

In 1950, the people of Hawaii took a big step towards final 
preparation for admission to the Union. They ratified, by a 
3 to 1 margin, a proposed state constitution drawn up by 63 
elected delegates the year before—a constitution which the 
National Municipal League of New York said “set a new 
standard in the writing of a modern state constitution by 
convention.” 

We can be sure that proponents of statehood for Hawaii 
will intensify their efforts as never before during the next 
sessions of Congress. Since statehood is an irrevocable and 
final act, their case as well as the case for the opposition 
should be carefully examined. * 

What should Congress do? 


*Write your representatives in Congress for the latest Hearings and Statehood Bills. 
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